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Fig. 1. Carving from Kaikohe (Auck. Mus. 45506). 
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In 1972 Mr Roger Henwood found a carved slab of 
wood in a stream bed on his farm six miles (9.6 km) south 
of Kaikohe in a position marked by grid reference 336928 
on map N15 NZMS1, Kaikohe. The carving has been worn 
by being in the water and had obviously been hidden in a 
slightly swampy area just upstream of where it was found. 


The piece (Fig. 1) is a plank 164cm long, 18 cm wide 
at the centre, 2.3cm thick and the carved area raised 
6.5 cm from this. It has a chamfered basal section 12.5 cm 
wide for insertion into a slot or the ground. Holes for 
lashings are at the centre top, right-hand top and right- 
hand centre. The carving, executed with stone tools, consists 
of a serpentine figure with eel-like body, forming a crescent 
raised in the centre. The head is pointed with long oblique 
eyes and a mouth much wider than the rest of the head. On 
the left side, an arm ending in manaia is raised to the chin; 
on the right, the hand, probably with a manaia terminal, is 
curved downward to the centre line. Below, the remains of 
a leg with a manaia terminal appear on the right. Decora- 
tions on the arms, where they can be seen, consist of three 
grouped crescents between lines. This type of decoration 1s 
also present in the lower area of the abdomen. 


The centre of the figure has a square hole through 
which the bar to hold a solid doorway in place could be 
inserted. This contrasts with the Ngati Whatua type of 
storehouse door jamb where the bar holes are pierced 
through the male/female area of the carving with the body 
curved to the outside of the plank. A similar door jamb from 
Peria in Mangonui (Auck. Mus. 37397) has the same 
inward curving crescent with bar hole in the centre as in 
this piece, except that the raised crescent shape is un- 
decorated and apparently was never intended to be 
decorated. 


The stream in which the carving was found is about 
a quarter-mile from a fine old pa now used as a burial ground 
(urupa) and it seemed possible that the carving was associated 
with this site. Subsequent information has, however, estab- 
lished a more probable history. 
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It seems that the piece found is one of the carvings for the storehouse called 
“Te Ipu Hakena” which last stood about a mile (1.6 km) south at Mangatapere village 
(N15 346255). It was made by the well-known carver of the Ngapuhi, Kohuru Te 
Whata, who lived eight generations ago and belonged to the Ngai Tu tribe of Te Auru. 
Kohuru was commissioned by the eldest son of Rawheo of the Ngati Rawheo to 
carve a storehouse. One of Rawheo’s people assisted him. When the house was 
finished, difficulties arising from the offered and expected gifts given to Kohuru Te 
Whata, resulted in the home tribe taking offence. As a result the house was pulled 
down and the pieces hidden. The piece carved by Kohuru Te Whata is said to have 
been hidden very close to the locality where the carving was found. 


According to Ngapuhi tradition as told by the people of Tautoro, Kaikohe and 
Hokianga, Kohuru is credited with having carved food stores and burial chests and 
is normally placed on the genealogies as: 


Rahiri 

Kaharau 
Taurapoho 

Tupoto 

Tuteauru 

Kohuru Te Whata 


eight generations from people now living. This line would suggest that Kohuru lived 
about two hundred years ago. 


Mr Henwood generously presented the carving to Auckland Museum when the 
ethnologist went to inspect the find and its locality. It was then treated by Mr Karel 
Peters of the University of Auckland Anthropology Department and is now in a perfect 
state of preservation. 


